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wats REPLY TO A ‘CLERICAL 


t. I have been resi 
robably return to Bos- 
* Aveust. On 


n of the 


leaving the 
Liberator 
nt, editorial tact, and 
fidence. Le has dis- 
rvery satisfactory to 
ver, which he has 

sible and immediate 
rdinary a ph 
yet brought forth on 
It is extraordinary on 


linary as to the 


lippic as the 


time 
extraorcinary as to 
extraordinary as ree 
extraordinary 
misrep- 
gy for those 
rgive no countenance 
rdinary as a ‘clerical’ 
1c shape of ‘An Appeal of 

jists on Anti-Slavery Measures,’ 

nd Spectator of August 2, and was 


t { t defence: 
extraordinary for its 


in apo 


Liberator. Its objurgations 
\¢ itic, and bestowed particu- 
tis, upon my own head— 

has furnished the occa- 

f this vial of ‘ clerical’ dis- 

. first, that the Liberator 

sty, unsparing, and almost 

of a southern clergyman ; 

r ‘wicked and base insinua- 

ind vilest form of lying,’ against 

ite in Boston; thirdly, of ‘ attempt- 
1 man’s reputation by falsehood ;’ 
ratively demanding’ the read- 
There 
ne of which I presume is 
be applied to anti-slavery publications 
ministers of 
excellent Christians, who do 
vared to enter fully [ i. e. not at all] 
* the other 
neant asa thrust at the abolitionists 
regarding all other benevolent and 
fer 3. exce pt that of abolition, as de- 


notices from the pu!pits. 


upon 


fanti-slavery societies: 


or no countenance at the present 


‘Appeal’ is extraordinary on the score of 


( by five individuals in all, only two of 
lentally known abroad as the advo- 
Mr. Fitch, since 


somewhat signalized him- 
’ 


yeciate 
Boston, ha 


emancipation. 


e by his ‘hard language, 
$+ and» 


* unspar- 
‘rsonal ‘ insinuations’—-so 
t has seemed to me thatI 
into give meat for men, hnt only 
Indeed, his opposition to 

se who are for letting that horrid 

jas been surprisingly rampant—as I 


rto tim, 


ision to show. I begin to fear that 
is energy which he has manifested 
to have been merely spasmodic. Mr. 


weeks before he was settled in Bos- 
x County as an anti-slavery 

e that time he has kept himself al- 
ulvof from our meetings, and from in- 
I have understood 
| Boston at the annual meeting of the 

Anti-Slavery Society 


with abolitionists, 
in January 
iring the week when the New-England 
ession; but though more than 
> meetings were held at those highly 
, he was not present at any of 
ist, Lcould not learn that he was pres- 
t Avoidance like this does 
ivery lively interest in behalf of the 

». He has also given some 


1 Was ins 
neriods 
inquiry. 
1 ¢} } } 
7 the dum 
lence that he has somewhat departed 


love, and that he means to rank him- 
the ‘wise’ and ‘prudent. Mr Sanford 


ster, and Mr. Perkins of Weymouth, are 
| men, but cautious, moderate, timid. Mr. 
name is new to me, and what he has done 


the cause of bleeding humanity, I have 
1. He may have done much, neverthe- 
nany of these individuals do now re- 
at any time taken the Liberator as 
yetter known to the proprietor than to 

ris it of the slightest importance, ex- 
iunteered to stamp the brand 

1 upon this paper and its editor. 
tness and gravity which they 
\npeal,’ a stranger, ignorant of 


case, Ww 


iid necessarily suppose 
n of abolitionism rests 
‘rs; that they are the very 
Temp'e of Emancipation; that a vast 
is rolled upon their hands ; 
(not self-elected) censors 

in general, and the Lib- 
—sothat they justly incur blame, 
r character, whenever a paragraph 


r ' 


nistvie, or erroneous in state- 





in language. Quite a mis- 

n—‘ clerical’ though they be 

's of (heir race, though they are 
ns. They declare that they 

‘—but they are not so tall, 

*S0 Conspicuous, as they seem to 
their clerical ‘ipse dirit, their 
censure, is not of national 
i they send it forth upon 
with their names duly sign- 
f any moment in, the 
of these animadversions. 


‘ = ° ¢ 
hey have been dis- 
inimity by the tone and spirit of 
nture to assure them 
oid them responsible for 
rhe responsibility is mine alone. 
their right, and trust they will 
ticise, rebuke, instruct, denounce 
r which I edit, in public or in pri- 
* or lay capacity, as they shall 
instance, they have used se- 
‘mnation: ofthese I do not com- 
not to be 

hey will do me no permanent 
ey will doubtless inflict a deep 
‘abolition enterprise by the eager- 
i they will be cireulated by the en- 

a 


e merited, they ought 


2 : 
‘appen to be precisely those 
four ecanse have uniformly 


iolding their support 
€ ‘clerical abolitionists’ will 


is . oe wit 
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and mode of its publication. 





The time selected is during my absence both 
|from the State and the editorial chair. True, its 
authors were not obligated to wait until my return: 
lb it why in such hot haste to bear their testimony 
lagainst a vingle letter of the alphabet of transgres- 
| sions, of which the Liberator is reputedly guil- 
jty? Why not wait, at least, to know whether the 
} ‘almost ferocious denunciation’ of the ‘Rev. Mr. 
| White,’ and the ‘wicked and base insinuation’ 
|againet the ‘Rev. Mr. Blagden, would be endors- 
ed or reprobated by the absent editor? But—no! 
| These ‘clerical’ reprovers were impelled by a zeal 
| which they could not control. They were resolv- 
1ed to strike, but would not stop to hear. 
jsinners is their vocation. They belong to a class 
| which has been wont to speak in oracular tones, as 
litwere immediately from heaven, and men have 
| not dared to doubt its inspiration ; but the infallibil- 
lity of the clergy, alas! is beginning to be stoutly 
| denied and profanely ridiculed along with that of 
{his Holiness the Pope. Doubtless there are some 
|latent reasons why this anomalous ‘ Appeal’ has 
| been put forth at the present time. Whit‘ private 
grief’ its authors have to indulge, I know not. 


+a 


| 
| . 
| The attack is truly portentous—it is indeed express- 


ly significant, if not to the understanding of others, 


lat least to my own—it comes in a ‘clerical’ shape! 


Nor is the mode of publication less worthy of no- 
jtice. Why was this ‘Appeal’ sent to the New 
England Spectator, rather than to the Liberator ? 
| Was such a course manly or ingenuous? The 
| preference was unreasonable: it seems to me an 
\impeachment of my willingness to give it publicity 

—an impeachment far more offensive to me than 

the ‘Appeal’ itself. What did the readers of the 
| Spectator know of the alleged baseness and false- 
| hood of the Liberator, in the cases referred to by 
j these five ‘clerical abolitionists’? They could not 
| have read the abnoxious articles, as they were not 
‘copied into the Spectator. ‘The injury (if any) was 
| done in the columns of this paper: why, then, did 
| not these generous volunteers in behalf of the en- 
| emies of their own most righteous cause, seek re- 
| dress through the same medium? When have I 
refused to let friend or foe castigate me, to his 
heart’s content, in the Liberator ? 

3. This ‘ Appeal’ is extraordinary as to the char- 
acter of its attack, 








who think their abolition orthodoxy cannot be doubt- 
|ed. Omitting a very few words in it, it is precise- 
ly such a homily, in its extenuation, its perverse- 
its sophistry, its denunciation, as Joseph 


ness, 


Tracy and brother, Asa Cummings, Leonard Bacon 


exultation. It is pregnant with the same dolorous 
cant which has so long characterised the Boston 
Reeorder, Christian Mirror, Vermont Chronicle, 
&e. &c. about ‘base thrusts at a man’s reputa- 
tion ; about ‘hasty, unsparing, and almost ferocious 


about ‘ casting around fire-brands, arrows and death; 
about ‘the right of every minister to be his own 
judge’ as to his duty to read anti-slavery notices ; 
about ‘ their ignorance of ‘ any obligation resting on 
any minister of the gospel to make himself a town- 
crier, or his pulpit a vehicle for public information ; 
about ‘a spirit of domineering ? about ‘the press- 
gang system of doing things ? about ‘an unwilling- 
ness to employ slave-labor in carrying forward the 
work of emancipation ;’ about ‘ scourging and lash- 
ing men up tothe work ; about ‘ attempts to coerce 
about the folly of ‘striking sail, and lying by, our 
canvass shivering in the wind, while we accomplish 
this work ; about ‘this attack on individual charac- 
ter, this denunciation, insinuation, &c.—this tone 
{of demand upon others to surrender up their rights 
| —this abandonment of highly important objects ;’ 
jabout ‘wholly disapproving such measures, now and 





forever; about ‘the abuse which is heaped upon 
ministers of the gospel, and other excellent Chris- 
tians, who do not feel prepared to enter fully into 


character hypocrites* and knaves 
not just now see eye to eye with those who have 





had most to do in the anti-slavery cause ;’ about 


|< beating off those, whose hearts bleed for the op- 
| pressed, from active exertion in their behalf by 
i these unjustifiable measures;’ about ‘the propel- 
ling force of truth and argument;’ about ‘ pouring 
light on the understanding, and love into the hearts 


of men, and in this way to move them to exert 


j 

| &c. &e. &e. All these are merely the stale repe- 
| titions of what has been falsely iterated a thousand 
| times over by pro-slavery advocates and mawkish 


apologists of slaveholders ever since my voice was 
first lifted up in the cause of my enslaved country- 
men. They have not even the poor merit of origi- 
nality—being most palpable plagiarisms from the 


columns of al! the colonization presses in the Jand. 
Every discriminating, ‘ dyed-in-the wool’ abolition- 


bodiment of the most common, most flippant, mes 
the rulers in church and state for the last five years. 


| peal,’ by the hands of these professed fellow-labor- 


intended for the backs of Messrs. Fisk, 
} s 
ingly applied with mock gravity to ‘some leading 
’ But they are not used sportively— 
they are seriously utterred, so that all the asper- 
sions and pleas of the pro-slavery fraternity just al- 
luded to are fully endorsed by ‘ several individuals,’ 
i. e. five ‘clerical obolitionists,” ‘who are known,’ 
or think they are known, ‘in public and in private, 
as friends of the anti-slavery cause’!!—There is 
also a remarkable similarity in the hypothetical and 
guarded form of reasoning resorted to by these ten 
censors. The old form used to run thus:— I am 
as much opposed to slavery as you are... BUT 
Tn the * Appeal,’ it is as follows :—‘ We re- 
gard slavery as a loud crying, and exceedingly ag- 
gravated sin... BUT—weare nota little grieved 


abolitionists. 





some leading abolititionists’ Again: ‘ We believe 





* Jesus Christ did so, and thereby gave great offence 
| to the chief priests and rulers :—* Wo unto you scribes 
jand Pharisees, nyroekites! for ye pay tithe of mint, 
i and anise, and cummin, and have omited the weightier 

matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith ... Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell?” 


To rebuke 


and Wilbur Fisk, (the number five is ecomplete,) | 
could and will unquestionably adopt with shouts of | 


| their influence in behalf of oppressed humanity,’ 


ist will perceive, at a glance, that they arc an em- 


| ers, they at first appear like ingenious strokes of | sl 


at some things, which we see in the movements of 


Smet sar 


} 2 This * Appeal’ is extraordinary as to the time {it to be a cause founded in righteousness and!‘ Appeal,’ not 


2 $93 be 
Strike 


| . 
| truth ~«+« BUT—we 
ing sail.’ 


have no idea of 
Again: ‘We are willing [what coa- 


lof the oppressed .. . BUT—as to this attack on 
| individual character, this denunciation, insinuation, 
| &e. Finally: ‘Men who have a quick sense of 
| propricty, (!) are not willing to be identified 
isuch movements. Their hearts bleed for the op- 


with 


| pressed, (?). .. BUT—+they are beaten off from} 


jactive exertion in their behalf, [i. e. deterred from 


jperforming the part of the good Samaritan, and) 
; compelled to act the part of the Priest and Levite !] | 
jby these unjustifiable measures” Is it possible | 
|that this is the dialect of genuine abolitionists? |r 


e have measurably discarded 


Who, for 





;and Vermont Chronic 
jit, and are almost ashamed to use it! 


jone moment, can doubt that it will fall like a strain 
| { 


| of music upon the cars of ‘gentlemen of property 


jand standing,’ of the advocates of lynch law, of 


| southern taskmasters and their apologists, of a) 


| time-serving priesthood, of all that is corrupt, op-' 
{ 


pressive and worthless in the land? What is it,— 


lanew justification of mobocratic violence? How 
can our modern ‘ scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ 
regard it but as an all-suflicient excuse for standing 
aloof from the anti-slavery cause, eulogized as 
‘men who have a quick sense of propriety’? Et 
lu, Brute! 





4. This ‘ Appeal’ is extraordinary as respects the 
objects of its defence. 

Its tenderness and charity toward Messrs. White 
and Blagden, are wholly misplaced. The accused 
have made no public complaint of ill-treatment— 
nor, in view of the sentiments which they hold on 
the subject of slavery, do I see how they can com- 


plain, either in public or private. They have appa- 





tions’ of the Liberator, cither as too frivolous to 
|require any refutation, or too harmless to do them 
{any injury. If they are not disposed to stand up in 
| self-defence, why should five ‘ clerical abolitionists’ 
|be so filled with rampant zeal in their favor? 


| What right have these five to assume, that these 

! . 

'two men feel that their characters have been wan- 

tonly assailed, when they preserve unbroken si- 
9 


| lence ?—or to predicate upon this assumption, that 
| the editor of the Liberator has been guilty of wilful 


It comes from professed abolitionists—from those | defamation? This jealousy for the reputation ot | 


| Messrs. White and Blagden is highly ludicreus, 


land..absurdly magaanimous. To say positively 


that Mr. White is a slaveholder, and ‘ to insinuate | 


lsuch a thing, before the public,’ respecting Mr. 
Blagden, ‘ while there is no proof of it, is a wicked, 
it is a base thrust at a man’s reputation,—the mean- 
est and vilest form of lying.’ _ Nay, ‘we hardly 
dare trust ourselves to speak of this act. of mon- 
| strous injustice !’—I should laugh atthis excessive 
| hertnrhation, if I could make myself merry with 
those who are in pain, whether it be self-inflicted 
The crime alleged is, that asouthern 





| or otherwise, 


| pit, has been charged in the Liberator with being a 
| slaveholder—and that the clergyman who officiates 
| in the Old South Church has by ‘insinuntion’ been 
| accused of the same thing. Now, is this to ‘ hold 
|} them up to universal abhorrence ?’ 
| None but ‘fanatical abolitionists’ believe that slave- 
holding is a crime in al! cases and under all circum- 
stances whatsoever. Mr. Blagden holds and main- 
tains that, in itself considered, it is a relation sanc- 
tioned by God, supported by revelation, consistent 
with Christian character, and in many cases signal- 
ly philanthropic and praiseworthy. As Mr. White 
is from the South,—his father-in-law being a slave- 





| holder,—I have no reason to suspect that his views | 


| differ from Mr. B’s. respecting the act of slayehold- 


jing. Is it, then, ‘an act of monstrous injustice,’ ‘a 


i 


‘ 


} 


‘insinuate’ that he practices what he preaches? 
that he sustains a relation which he says is right 
and laudable? that he is doing the very thing 
which the Bible approbates ? How absurd! Pro- 


the efforts of anti-slavery societies ;’ about ‘calling | fessor Stuart has publicly declared, that slavehold- 
men of acknowledged piety and great worth of | 


ing and Christianity are in perfect agreement. 


, because they do |*The relation of master and siave is not, he says, 


as a matter of course, abrogated between all 


| P ° 
| Christians. The abuse of it is the essential and 


2 S | 
| fundamental wrong... Paul sent Onesimus back to 


Philemon, with apology for running away, to be his 
| servant [or, according to the Professor’s translation, 
|his SLAVE] for life (! ! ) 
| vice are still safe guides... The relation of master 
land slave may exist, without violating the Christian 
| faith (!!)’—Now, if [ should publicly interrogate 


| Prof. S. , whether he is a slaveholder, and ‘insinu- 


' . . . 
| ate’ that he is, even upon hearsay evidence,and with- | 


out taking any pains to ascertain the facts in the 
} case, would he or his friends—above all, would abo- 


2 ES a Se PS 


*. . . ‘A . , - ! 
| descension " to identify ourselves with the cause 


*) ble, th 


Why, even such papers as the Boston Recorder} 


fat least, what wil! the vile construe it to mean, but | 


rently regarded the ‘denunciations ’ and ¢ insinua- | 


By no means. | 


}base thrust’ at the reputation of Mr. Blagden, to} 


Paul’s conduct and ed-! 


OUR COUNTRY IS THE WONLD--OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL M UNEIND. 


(FRIDAY, AUGUST IS, 1837. 





3 more deserving of reprobation 





ithan to measure a man by his own standard ef rec- 
| titude, or to Sinsinrat 


, 


at he allows in himself 
what he avers any Christian may do with impunity, 


nay, Wie: divine ! 


approbation! [t is now indisputa- 
canse can adduce one 
But abolitionists 
nselves responsible for such a 


piece of* clerical’ fully 


‘the enemies of our 
specimen of ‘abolition fanaticism.’ 


| “5 se 
will not hold th 





n kind! yaccount for Mr. Blagden’s 


yws:—‘ It may perhaps be said, that 





“Mr. Biagden can easily deny it,ifit be not true, and 
thus put the matter at once to rest.” He has doubt- 
less enough to do, withoul going into @ newspaper to 
How does it happen that 


‘nsinualions.’ 


these gentlemen find so much more leisure than 
| himself, and are so deeply agitated when he is so 
} 


tranqui!, and are so ready to ‘go into a newspaper’ 





and regard ‘ mere insinuations,’ as worthy their uni- 





ted abhorrence, and also of public condemnation ? 
Again, they say—* The minister of the gospel, who 


should attempt, in this day, to wage a newspaper 





warfare with every insinuation that might chance to 
be thrown out against his character, would find 
but little time for more important duties.” With 
| what show of consistency, then, do they turn aside 
| from their ‘more important duties, to meddle with 
that which, according to their own showing, is be- 
Ifave they yet to learn by experi- 
j rience, that ‘the better part of valor is discretion ?’ 

Of Mr. White they say—‘ The attempt to tarnish 
' his character with the sin OF SLAVEHOLDING, when 


i neath notice ? 


‘he has never been guilty of it, we believe to be de- 
What will Mr. White’s slavehold- 
ing church-members and parishioners say of such 
Will it gladden their 
hearts, or elevate him in their estimation? Is Mr. 
‘White himself pleased with this defence? Does 
he like the charitable ‘insinuation’ on the part of 
| his abolition witnesses, that if he were a slavehold- 
er, he would be too vile a character to be received 
into christian fellowship—no better, in fact, than a 


cidedly wrong.’ 


ia vindication by such men? 


x 


murderer or nan-stealer? Verily, in this particu- 





lar, he may properly quote the Spanish proverb :— 


*Save me from my friends, and I will take care of 
my enemies!’ Fe does not believe that slaveholding 
Undoubtedly, in his opinion, 


| is a sin, in all cases. 
| ‘clerical’ slave-masters are the best of all. 
| ee ws oe ‘ ese 
| 5. This ‘Appeal’ is extraordinary for its incon- 
| sistency. 

| This charge has already been sufficiently proved. 


} What can be more inconsistent than for abolition- 
j ists to take the weapons of their enemies, in order 
What 
| greater inconsistency, than in one breath to make 
| flaming professions of attachment to the anti-slave- 
\ry cause—and in the next, to retail and endorse all 
}the stereotyped slanders of the enemies of that 
| cause ? Is it consistent for professedly humane 
} men to justify the obdurate conduct of the Priest 
Can the genuine friends of the down- 
trodden slaye consistently excuse the behavior of 


those clergymen who contemn all anti-slavery 


| to inflict mortal wounds upon each other? 


}and Levite ? 


: ’ ‘ wicked se insi ions?’ | ; meetings, and persist in suppressing all notices of 
denunciation ; about ‘ wicked and base insinuations; | clergyman, who lately preached in Park-street pul- | ™ tings, and persist in suppressing all notices 


NO! 

G. This ‘ Appeal’ is extraordinary for its misrep- 
resentation. 

Its authors affect to abominate ‘ insinuations,’ and 
brand them as ‘the meanest and vilest form of ly- 
They ‘are grieved to see it resorted to by 
Excellent 
Their ‘Appeal’ is crowded with ¢ in- 
The beam 
is intheir own eye, while they are beholding with 
ruffled tempers the mote that isin their brother's 
eye. They first insinuate that ‘the conductor of 
the Liberator’ was actuated by wicked and base 
motives in his allusions to Messrs. White and 
Blagden. How liberal! They next insinuate that 
| he rashly ‘casts about fire-brands, arrows and death 
in sport.’ This, also, is charitable. 


pence meetings ? 


ing. 
any one calling hitnself an abolitionist.’ 
instructers ! 
sinuations,’ alike false and uncharitable. 


| Bat, ‘a word on the subject of notices. We are 
| told that ‘every minister in the city receives occa- 
sionally some notices which he thinks it improper 
\for him to read.’ Doubtless. ‘He has a right to 
| be his own judge in such matters.’ Who denies 
\it? But not the sole judge. The people have a 
| right, every man has it, to examine and comment 
| upon his decisions. The clerical garb shall not 
hide his deformity, nor the clerical station screen 
his guilt. ‘We know of no obligation resting on 
any minister of the gospel to make himself a town- 
4 But what a sentiment to 


crier” 1 know of none. 
fall from the lips of abolitionists, in vindication of 
ministers who will not read a notice of an anti-sla- 
very meeting! How reasonable it appears, that to 
request such a notice to be read from the pulpit, is 
in fact to ask a minister to tura *TOWN-CRIER!! 
If this be abolitionism, then all is gold that glistens. 
One would think this onght to suffice, by way of 
clerical justification: but another objection ‘to the 
| reading of anti-slavery notices’ is generously put in- 


me, that I am ‘attempting to destroy a man’s repu-) to the mouths of clergymen, by those who claim to 
tation by falsehood,’ by ‘the meanest and vilest | be ‘abolitionists in the strictest sense.’ It is in the 


| Litionists be justified in raising a hue-and-ery against 
| 
| 


rows and death in sport?’ Ridiculous! Yet, this 


| 
jis *the head and front of our offending’ in the 


ee Dees : font : {| present case. Let every tub stand on its own bot-! 
plausible objections to the anti-slavery cause, its ad- 


vocates and measures, which have been urged by |, 


‘tom. Ifa man declares that murder is no erime, and 


s prepared to commit murder. Truc, if I should 


‘insinuate ’ that Charles Pitch holds a human being 


in slavery,—knowing as [ do that he regards every 


agden maintains that 
| slaveholding is not a malum iz se, surely I may hon- 
lestly inquire of him, ‘Thou that sayest, a man may 
| be aslaveholder in accordance with the wi!! of God, 


jartthouaslaveholder?’ Nor will he be offended by | 


j ° . , . 
ithe inquiry, unless he is tormented by his con- 


| science, and is convinced that his is a doctrine of 


| devils. May not Edward C. Delavan plainly ask a 


| man, a clergyman if you please, who ridicules and 
| assails the cause of Temperance, and who declares 
jthat the Bible approves of the manufacture, sale 
{and consumption of ardent spirits, whether he is not 
la distiller, rum-seller, or moderate drinker? And 
should he put the question, would it be ‘an act of 
monstrous injustice,’ ‘a base thrust at a man’s rep- 
utation,’ that should excite the indignation and cal] 


forth the rebuke of at least five ‘ clerical’ tee-total- 


that idolatry is not in itself sinful, but in many ca- 
ses is very commendable,—if he were asked wheth- 
erhe keeps any images, would it be such an out- 
rage upon propriety as imperiously to require a 
clerical disclaimer? It is neediess to multiply illue- 
trations. But, in the opinion ef the authors of the 





| form of lying!’ and ‘casting about fire-brands, ar-| 


quotes scripture for the deed,’ I do him no wrong 


4 ; | by ‘insinuating’ that he may have committed or | 
|Indeed, so thickly interspersed are these charges iF 


}and ‘insinuations’ throughout this sacerdotal ‘ Ap- 


aveholder as a man-stealer,—I should basely tra- | 


a 9 j . oe . 
- : | duce hischaracter, but only among abolitionists; but 
tuart, Bacon, Tracy and Cummings, though seem- | knowing that Georve W. BI 
is = a ~ & *o . 
iv 


lers? Or should an individual cherish the belief 


following words:—‘ There are other ways by which 
information may be communicated, which, to say 
| the least, are quite as ORDERLY and pEceNT as those 
that are frequently resorted to by certain individu- 
als.” {Here is an insinuation against sundry per- 
sons—and these gentlemen declare that ‘insinuation 
is the meanest and vilest form of lying !’] 

Again: * No man or body of men can, with any 
propriety, command a pastor to announce their ap- 
pointments,’ This is nothing but a man of straw: 
an earnest request, an importunate entreaty, is not 
acommand. ‘We regret exceedingly the apparent 
tone of demand, with which the Liberator has urged 
the reading of anti-slavery notices” This tone of 
demand hasbeen nothing more than the enforce- 
inent of the apostolic injunction, ‘ Remember them 
that are in bonds as bound with them.’ 


Again: * We have been accustomed to read an- 
ti-slavery notices [what ! to act as own-criers!} in our 
own pulpits;and shal] continue to do so,when we think 
| it advisable, ann oxiv THEN. «. We shall pay no 

regard to the authoritative mandates of mef.’ This 
| Wears a fearless and independent aspect—but its 
| authors are not the bravest men in the world, though 
, they use ‘ great swelling words.’ Nor is it any im- 
| peachment of their veracity to say, that they may 
| be mistaken in their estimate of their own courage 
| and determination. 
' not believe that you will read anti-slavery notices 
|when YOU ‘think it advisable, and only tuen.’ 
You.will do just as your church and congregation 
| seer desire. Their mandates will be ‘authorita- 
| tive,” and you will pay some regard to them. If 
| Hot—yor know what will be the consequence. 
The clergy, with some rare and noble exceptions, 
| (in the language of the Richmond Whig, as applied 





ito the people of the North,} ‘know too well, on 
| which side their bread is buttered,’ to come in col- 


lision with the feelings and wishes of those who 
feed and clothe them. Ido not mean to ‘insinuate,’ 
that you will trim your sails to catch the popular 
gale, at the sacrifice of principle ; but your situa- 


& 


ition is a perilous one, and a pastor whois com- 


pletely independent of his flock is a spiritual phe- 
nomenon. It becomes you, however, not to boast 
how sturdy and inflexible you are resolved to be, 
and how perfectly regardless of the opinions of 
those who contribute to your salary. Have you 
yet found occasion to try what stuff you are made 
of—the quality of your clerical mettle—your capa- 
bleness of endurance? In how many instances 
have you taken the lead of your people to carry for- 
ward an unpopular reform? How many times, 
and to what extent, have you dared to be singular 


erect, immovable? ‘The gentleman whose name is 


\first appended to your‘ Appeal,’ Mr. Fitch,—as I 
istated atthe commencement of these strictures,— 


has displayed a rampant zeal, and spoken ina bold 
tone, in favor of immediate emancipation, since he 
was installed in Boston; but I am told that he was 
dumb on this subject during his residence in Hart- 
ford, and did not begin to flame until he was called 
to settle over the Free Church in Boston—i. e.a 
red hot abolition church. But I shall examine this 
ventleman’s consistency under another head. 
Again: ‘We do not wish to be identified with 
those who have raised an outcry against some cler- 
rymen, because they decline reading notices ol 
anti-slavery meetings.’ So be it, gentlemen! you 
This ‘outery’ has been raised 
by abolitionists, singly and as a body, all over the 
free States, wherever they have experienced such 
treatment at the hands of those whose duty it is, to 


shall be excepted 





No, gentlemen, for one I can-_ 


‘cry aloud, spare not, lift up their voice like a trum- 


| pet,” and ‘open their mouths in the cause of all 


such as are appointed to destruction.’ Hence it 
follows, that the authors of the ‘ Appeal’ do not 
wish to be identified with the great body of aboli- 
tionists—certainly not in this particular. Let them, 
therefore, take their place, in this particular, in the 
ranks of our opponents. 





Now, a word in regard to other benevolent en- 
\terprises. All that is ‘insinuated’ in the ‘ Appeal’ 
| under this head, does flagrant injustice to the feel- 
|ings and sentiments of abolitionists. There is a 
| parade of impartial benevolence and liberal regard 
| fur all good objects, on the part of these admonish- 
}ers, which is alike ridiculous and vain. They are 
‘not contracted in their views, or limited in their 
| charities, or exclusive in their prayers—O, no! they 
| forget nothing, love every thing, and would do good 
= a scale at once grand and magnanimous! Sure- 
ily, this is noble—and it would be still more com- 
jmendable, if it were less boastful in its tone, and 
| not slanderous in its imputation. Behold the liber- 
ality of five ‘clerical abolitionists,’ as modestly set 
| forth over their own signatures: 
‘We love the canse of Foreign and Home Mis- 
jsions; we jove the Tract and Bible and Education 
| Societies ; and we love them none the less, because 
jour feelings are interested for ous brethren in 
| bonlage.’ 
Nor does the great body of abolitionists love them 
jany the less. Does it follow that because such men 
las Arthur Tappan and Gerrit Smith deem it to be 
| their duty, under present circumstances, to give 
j their means and influence almost exclusively to the 
jcause of the enslaved in our land, therefore they 
‘are either indifferent or hostile to other holy enter- 
Monstrous conclusion! 
‘These objects of benevolence have our liveliest 
| sympathies, our earnest prayers, and our ready con- 
| tributions.’ 
| Undoubtedly. 

‘We wish to see all these things done, and the 
} work of emancipation not left undone... We wish 
|to see the hearts of Christians sufficiently large to 
embrace all these objects together.’ 
} Mark! The ‘insinuation’ is, that abolitionists, 
las such, do not wish to see any such thing! 
| We cannot sympathize with those who would 
| withhold their prayers and aid from them, that they 
|may bestow all upon the specific object of emanci- 
| pation,’ 
| Who are the men against whom this charge is 
lmade? Where is the evidence to sustain it? It 
jappears in a naked form, wholly unsupported by a 
| tittle of proof, and therefore can challenge no cre- 
idence. It has been often preferred against aboli- 
| tionists by their ‘clerical’ foes, but never before by 
The case is not fairly 


prises ? 


itheir ‘clerical’ friends. 
istated, because its language is calculated to give a 
|wrong impression. It is certainly true, that aboli- 
jtionists regard the cause which they espouse, as 
lrequiring a special (not an exclusive) consecration 


jof their time, means and energies for its promotion, 
{ 


inasmuch as it is struggling against wind and tide, 
against the combined powers of Church and State, 
land as the religious enterprizes above alluded to 
are borne upon a golden tide of prosperity, encoun- 
tering no other obstacles than those which selfish- 
|ness or apathy throws in their way. But we do not 
ilove other good objects less, because we love the 
labolition cause more; and we are convinced that 
upon the success of our cause is depending not 
merely the welfare of Tract and Bible and Educa- 
tion Societies, &c., but the very existence of our 
|Republic. When those, whose interest and mon- 
ey are wholly absorbed in these Socicties,will give 
jan cqual and impartial support to the American 
| Anti-Slavery Society, we shall then cease to be in- 
ividiously devoted to the interests of that associa- 
jtion. Nay, when they shall abate their present 
|fierce opposition to our cause, even if they shall 
give it no public countenance, we shall then be 
enabled to do more for their favorite schemes than 
it is in our power to do at the preseat fearful crisis. 
We are constrained to regard it as base and cruel, 
in our enemies, to reproach us, in our feebleness and 
low estate, because we are so zealously engaged in 
undoieg the heavy burdens of our enslaved coun- 
trymen, and because we cast into the treasury of 
bleeding humanity our two mites, which is nearly 
ell that we possess. But we have no language to 
describe our feelings, when this reproach is taken 
up by professed friends, and endorsed as being mer- 
ited, and even extended so far as to hold us up in 
the light of hostility to enterprises of kindred ex- 
cellence! ‘This is tie unkindest cot »! all’ The 
truth is, that while abolitionists are from necessity 
specially consecrated to their own appropriate 
work,—and that too only pro lempore, until ‘ the 
hearts of Christians are sufficiently large’ to em- 
brace it cordially,—they are, as a body, remarkably 
active in every ‘ good word and work.’ They are 
doing wonders forthe cause of Peace; they are 
the most uncompromising friends of the cause of 
Temperance ; they cherish the unpopular cause of 

















A nt 


Moral Reform; they contribute to the funds of the 
Bible, Tract, and Education Societies, and to the 
cause of Foreignand Home Missions ; and they 
take a more than ordinary interest in every object 
which is calculated to advance the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. Indeed, if they are blame- 
worthy ut all, it is because they scatter theit means 
too widely, instead of concentrating them more di- 
rectly upon the cause of Emancipation. The Ged 
of love will not chide them if, for a little while,they 
should measurably withdraw their support from an 
enterprise which is strong and popular, and extend 
it to one which is feeble and odious, and which is, 
in fact, a Missionary, Tract, Education, and Bible 
Society, in itseif, blending all human interests in 
one, and constituting in a c mprehensive view the 
sum total of all human efforts, Let them give more . 
freely, more exclusively, to this mighty enterprise, 
than they have hitherto done; for the wealth, and 
aristocracy, and religion of the land is against it, 
and it needs their liberal aid, and must have it in 
greater proportion than ever, or ALL is Lost. That 
they have not bestowed all their money ‘upon the 
specitic object of emancipation,’ at least five ‘ cleri- 
cal abolitionists’ know very well—for they have 
had their share of it, perhaps more than they de- 
serve, perhaps more than some of them will again 
receive. They can hardly expect, if they are rea- 
sonable men, that the abolitionists will put money 
into their pockets, to be slandered and reprobated 
before all the people in return, as a quid pro quo. 
Once more : 


‘We wish to see the bark of salvation speed on- 
ward, and would therefore throw slavery into the 
sea as atremendous mass, greatly hindering its 
progress ; but we,have no idea of striking sail and 
lying by, our canvass shivering in the wind, while 
we accomplish this work.’ 

This simile is not perfectly accurate. Slavery is 


“not a mere mass of inert matter, ponderous indeed, 


but that cannot widen and grow. It isa fatal leak 
that is gaining momently upon our bark, and with 
fearful rapidity, and which threatens to whelm it in 
the ‘vasty deep.’ The face of the heavens is appa- 
rently serene, the gale seems prosperous, our bark 
has every sail set, a large portion of the passengers 
and crew are slumbering profoundly, some of those 
who are awalte are laughing at the ery of danger, 
others deny that aleak has been sprung, while oth- 
ers give up all hopes of preservation,and resolve to 
meet their fate with philosophical composure. Some 
are willing to take the helm, (as a post of honor, jor 
to go aloft, (loving to be elevated,) but only a few 
of the hands are standing by the pumps, and work- 
ing as it were with superhuman energy, forthe sal- 
vation of allon board. In spite of their unremit- 
ting exertions, the water in the hold continues to 
increase. At this awful crisis, five of their number 
join with the infatuated majority in reprobating such 
an exclusive attention to ‘the specific object’ of 
pumping the ship! and because some of the ‘ cleri- 
cal’ passengers have been hit by the handle, (not 
being willing either to take hold themselves, or to 
get out of the way,) these five actually threaten, 
that, ‘unless a different course is pursued,’ they 
will § withdraw in despair, and make no further ef- 
forts to save the ship! Pump away, ye forsaken, 
calumniated, toil-worn little band, and may the 
Lord Almighty strengthen you mightily in the in- 
ner andthe outer man! By your allegiance to 
heaven, ‘pon’ Give UP THE suip!’ 

7. This ‘ Appeal’ is extraordinary as an apology 
for those who either vigorously assail, or give no 
countenance to the anti-slavery cause. 

It declares that no censure ought to be passed 
upon any minister who shall refuse, uniformly and 
inflexibly, to read notices of anti-slavery meetings. 
Ifsneh refusal were not, as ttis,a test of character, 
a declaration of unyielding hostility to the aboli- 
tion cause,—if it originated in a mere difference of 
opinion as to the most suitable method of giving 
information to the people,—then indeed it might be 
suffered to pass without special condemnation. 
But the fact is otherwise. Those ministers who 
refuse to read our notices are not deterred from so 
doing by the paltry reasons stated in the * Appeal,’ 
namely, lest they shall be regarded as turning town- 
criers,(a merry conceit!) or becanse there are oth- 
er ways, ‘more orderly and decent,’ by which 
information may be communicated—no indeed! 
They hate our doctrines—they quarrel with our 
measures—they deny the right of the slaves to 
be immediately emancipated—they justify slav- 
ery from the Bible—they espouse the side of the 
oppressor—they fellowship men-stealers as chris- 
tian brethren—they brand us as disturbers of the 
public peace, and with every odious and contempt- 
uous term—they approve of a crusade against all 
skins ‘not colored like their own,’ to get them out 
of the country—and they expressly assert the in- 
vincibleness of prejudice, and advocate the propri- 
ety of caste! Wherever a minister is found obsti- 
nately refusing to notify his people of an anti-slav- 
ery mecting, in him you will find embodied the 
whole herd of colonization and pro-slavery abomi- 
nations. He is among the worst enemies of thé 
colored race, and the best frends of slaveholders. 
Whenever, therefore, abo'itionists censure him for 
suppressing their notices, they do so in view of his 
known pro-slavery feelings and actions—and the 
people so understand it. Yet the magnanimous 
‘five’ would fain leave the impression,that an ‘ out- 
cry ’ is raised ‘against some clergymen,’ solely be- 
cause ‘they decline reading notices of anti-slavery 
meetings!’ Is this honest? is it just? is it true? 
They know that all those clergymen are the great- 
est stumbling-blocks in the way of emancipation, 
and that they are Jaboring with all their might, to 
make our cause, and its advocates, vile in the eyes 
of the people: yet they step forward as a body 
guard to shield them from attack, and to drive back 
their assailants!—'They go on to say: 

‘Our feelings are often exceedingly pained by 
the abuse which is heaped upon ministers of the 
gospel, and other excellent christians, who dq not 
fee! prepared to enter fully into the efforts of anti- 
slavery societies.’ 

‘Abuse’? The allegation ia false. The silken 
phraseology, ‘do not feel prepared to enter, is in- 
tended to hide a multitude of enmities to abolition- 
Those who make this plea are well known: 
on the subject of human rights they must be born 
again, before they can ever ‘ feel prepared to enter 
fully into the efforts of anti-slavery societies,’ Let 
us see whether they do not descrve the severest 
reprehension, either for attempting to observe neu- 
trality, or for giving countenance to the merciless 
opposition which is waging against our cause. 

The ‘ Appeal’ is written in the style and taste of 
Charles Fitch, and I presume he is not ashamed of 
its authorship. Let us look at his consistency. He 
says that he ‘regards slavery as a loud crying, and 
exceedingly aggravated sin, under all circumstan- 
ces, and at all times ’—as an ‘ iniquitous system of 
robbery and wrong, worthy only of universal and 
eternal abhorrence.’ In an anti-slavery address by 
this gentleman, recently printed in Boston, entitled 
‘Slaveliolding weighed in the Balance of Truth,’ 
he undertakes to show how evil and bitter a thing 
slavery is, compared with other sins of mammoth 
magnitude. Hear him: 

‘That slavery is greater, in some of its bearings 
at least, than any other evil that ever existed 
among men, and involves more guilt than any other 
crime ever commilled by men, I fully believe, and 
shall endeavor to show ; still, the evil has a magni- 
tude which my powers cannot describe, and the 
guilt a blackness which can never be painted, EX- 
CEPT BY A PENCIL DIPPED LN THE MID- 
NIGHT OF THE BOTTOMLESS PIT? 

He then proceeds to compare Slavery w'tly Pope- 
ry, and after forcibly describing the abominations 
of the latter, he remarks— 

‘} say, then, there are points in which Slavery 
far outdoes the Romish Church in cruelly and guilt ; 
binds heavier burdens, and more grievous to be 
borne, and Jays them on men’s shoulders, and will 
not touch them with a finger,’ 


ism. 





